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He observed that in their madness these patients were capable
of supernormal bodily exertion. He saw them dance for days
and nights without rest. He saw them laugh for hours and
writhe in convulsions. He saw them drop with exhaustion and
become deathly rigid, then rise, restored to their full faculties.
These astonishing experiences intrigued him, as a scientist and
as a human being. And as doctor he saw the practical possibili-
ties which such powers offer to medicine:
"If we are firm in the art of meditation, we shall be like
Apostles. We shall not fear death, prison, martyrdom, pain,
poverty, toil, hunger. We shall be able to drive out the Devil,
heal the sick, revive the dead, move mountains. The practice
of the art is based on speculation and meditation." 3
Paracelsus was awed by the power of Glaube. If people could
"die in their own way as they proposed to die of their own ac-
cord," 4 then, could they not will their cure, too? Again and
again he returned to the fascinating idea, investigating it from
all sides. "Faith carves images of saints and idols of the mind
for us and makes spiritual powers out of them." 5
His research in this field went back to the days of the "Five
Entia." But at that time he was mostly interested in the phe-
nomena of witchcraft. Even then, he tried to explain that a sor-
cerer cannot cast a spell on a limb unless he gains possession
over the mind of his victim.6 That ruled out two popular theo-
ries, (a) that sorcerers operate directly on matter through their
will, through the cast of their eye, the pronouncement of a
word or some ceremony, (b) that demons can be invoked to do
so.
Some might scoff that Paracelsus' approach was still a futile
attempt to explain the nonexistent. What matters, however, is
the discovery of a most important principle, which became fer-